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they are rendering united service. Articles ap 


“The Battle of the Century” 


In an address before the New York State Conference 
of Social Work, William Hodson, Commissioner of Public 
Welfare of New York City, declared that “the battle of 
the century” will be between the people who pay for relief 
and those who receive it. He added that “the people of 
this country must get a reasonable, fair picture of what 
is going on in relief administration.” 

In view of the fact that the campaign for balancing the 

budget includes emphasis on reduction in relief expendi- 
tures, and that recovery may for some time represent con- 
siderable increase in the volume of business without a 
corresponding increase in employment, Mr. Hodson’s 
phrase may well become an appropriate designation of 
an issue having vast social, economic, political and spiritual 
implications. 

The persistence of a large volume of unemployment 
along with some evidence of recovery offers a challenge 
which was stated in strong terms by General Hugh S. 
Johnson before the Advertising Club in New York. At 
that time General Johnson was Works Progress Adminis- 
trator for New York City. He pointed out that something 
better than home relief or work relief must be found to 
cope with the unemployment problem. He warned his 
audience of the “dynamite” in a situation which required 
the te of millions on relief and declared that to cut 
off relief under such circumstances would mean “riot, 
rebellion and revolution” in a short time. He declared 
that the only solution of the problem is employment “at 
decent wages” and urged business to take the lead in 
restoring “normal employment,” but he offered no sug- 
gestion on how they could by concerted effort accomplish 
this result. However, he did point out that “a lot of new 
unemployment has been created here in the past few weeks 
by a marked extension of hours of work.” 


Is ReLter EXTRAVAGANT AND. WASTEFUL? 


For some time there has been a campaign to bring about 
a reduction in relief expenditures. It is insisted that this 
must be done to balance the budget, increase business con- 
fidence, and encourage recovery. For example, on No- 
vember 3, 1935, the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York declared that relief expenditures are 
extravagant and wasteful and that responsibility for pro- 
viding relief should be transferred to local authorities, 
although these were unable to cope with the problem of 
telief before the federal government assumed the major 
share of the burden. 

The Chamber also insisted “that useful occupations are 
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being retarded because many of those on relief prefer 
the indolence induced by the dole and refuse to accept 
positions.” This in spite of the fact that Frederick I. 
Daniels, chairman of the New York State Temporary 
Relief Administration, reported on November 3, 1935, 
that “relief payments in New York State [where they 
averaged $49 per family per month and were higher than 
in most states] provide a bare minimum of subsistence” 
and that “analysis of the relief lists shows a continual 
process of persons leaving relief for temporary or per- 
manent jobs and, in the meanwhile, others of the unem- 
ployed—who have been independent for a while, though 
idle—finally being reduced to the relief lists.” Only 
recently, Mr. Daniels declares, has “re-employment . . . 
checked the increasing totals of those on relief.” 

Mr. Daniels also points to the many people on relief 
who were used to much higher standards of living than 
can be provided bv relief payments. Such people are 
only too glad to obtain work providing an income that 
will enable them to improve their living conditions. 


Are People UNWILLING TO Work ? 


Furthermore, investigations by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration of complaints that those on relief 
refused jobs when offered have shown that in only a very 
small percentage of the cases could any legitimate ground 
be found for such complaints. For example, an investi- 
gation of 220 cases in Washington, D. C., shows that in 
only four cases could unwillingness to work be attributed 
with justice to the recipients of relief. An investigation 
of 195 cases in Baltimore showed similar results. 

An outstanding fact discovered by the investigators is 
that in many cases recipients of relief were offered such 
low rates of pay that they could not exist on them. Cam- 
paigns have been carried on in various parts of the country 
to force those on relief to accept work at such rates or 
have their relief cut off entirely. In some cases it has 
been found that employers were paying such ridiculously 
low rates that their employes had to have their earnings 
supplemented by relief if they were to exist. In other 
cases the work available was only temporary and furnished 
little or no inducement to accept it in view of the fact 
that individuals frequently have difficulty in getting back 
on home relief when temporary employment ceases. In 
New York City no assurance was given until November 6, 
1935, that recipients of relief who accepted jobs, tempo- 
rary or otherwise, could readily obtain relief again when 
they became unemployed and destitute. 

Relief payments averaged $15.59 a month throughout 
the nation when federal home relief was first started, and 
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they increased so that the average was $29.34 when the 
federal payments to the states for home relief were cut 
off on December 1. Obviously such payments are no 
great inducement to remain on relief when jobs paying 
more are to be obtained. 


Tue UNEMPLOYABLES 


With the inauguration of the work relief program under 
the $4,000,000,000 appropriation of 1935, the government 
announced that it would put about 3,500,000 recipients of 
relief to work by November 1, 1935. It was expected that 


this would greatly reduce the employables on the relief 


rolls and the government announced that the states and 
localities would have to care for others who could not 
obtain work or were unable to work. However, delay in 
furnishing jobs compelled the government to extend the 
dead line to December. 

When the relief bill was under consideration it was 
estimated that the breadwinners for 1,500,000 of the 
5,000,000 families on relief should be classed as unem- 
ployables. Allowing about four persons to a family the 
dependents of the unemployables would represent about 
6,000,000 individuals and the dependents of the employ- 
ables about 14,000,000 individuals. Frederick I. Daniels 
points out that the Works Progress Administration ex- 
pects to put about 400,000 to work in the State of New 
York. The state and localities will face the task of caring 
for over 200,000 families, including between 700,000 and 
1,000,000 individuals “who have neither jobs nor the 
means for self-support.” Thus for practical purposes 
‘“‘New York’s unemployables are simply those who, either 
because of their own incapacity or because there are not 
enovgh jobs to go around, cannot find work.” He esti- 
mates that “in most districts approximately 10 per cent 
of the home relief families are without a single member 
who would be able to work if there were a job for him.” 
Therefore, if conditions in other states are approximately 
the same as in New York State, the federal government, in 
shifting the burden of relief to them, is imposing upon 
them no small task. It is a question whether the change 
in policy will not impose the impossible and result in 
distress equal to or worse than when the federal govern- 
ment had to step into the breach. 

Furthermore, the federal government’s present program 
may reintroduce the chaotic situation which affected the 
transients before they became federal charges. It calls 
for an effort to put a large proportion of transients on 
work relief, and the discontinuance of grants to the states 
for the various lodges and centers maintained for the 
homeless. Since September, 1933, the federal government 
has spent over $79,000,000 in caring for transients and 
by so doing alleviated one of the worst situations found 
during the depression. Although the average age group 
ranged between 20 and 25 years they were wanderers 
shunted from county to county and from town to town, 
“a social and health menace.” More than that, they served 
to indict a society which failed to provide its young people 
opportunity to find a useful place in it. The product of a 
national situation, they were the legitimate proteges of 
the federal government, if a nation is to give charity to 
young people able and willing to work. 

The change in policy has met with considerable protest 
from mayors, chambers of commerce and other agencies 
interested in the transient problem. It remains to be 
seen whether the government’s claim that it can transfer 
most of the transients to work relief can be realized. 


Tue Work ReEtieF PRrocRAM 

The government’s emphasis on work relief has resulted 
in some curtailment of the original public works program 
begun in 1933. The $4,000,000,000 Emergency kelif 
Appropriation Act of 1935 authorized the Public Works 
Administration to expend $900,000,000 as grants to states 
and localities on the basis of 45 per cent of the total con- 
struction costs. On September 12, the deadline set for 
filing applications for allotments, something over 10,699 
applications had been filed involving a construction cost 
of $2,646,075,504 of which the federal government’s con- 
tribution would be $1,144,735,840 and that of the states 
and municipalities $1,505,339,664. It was estimated that 
if all the projects were approved the number of persons 
employed would be over 1,582,000. 

On November 18 it was announced that to October 31 
the President had approved an expenditure of $42,949,250 
for housing, $6,649,587 of which had been obligated and 
paid out. The President had also approved as loans and 
grants to states and localities for public works $138,950,903 
of which $19,258,827 had been obligated and $11,260,559 
paid out. On the same date he had approved $1,043,680,- 
323 for the Works Progress Administration of which 
$136,194,207 had been obligated and $58,630,388 paid 
out. The largest item approved for the W. P. A. was 
$898,422,844 for grants to states on work relief projects. 
Of this amount $116,597,172 had been obligated and 
$46,035,470 paid out. The President also had approved 
$817,000,000 for the Emergency Relief Administration to 
be used as grants to the states, including administrative 
expenses. The total approved for the use of all depart- 
ments and independent establishments amounted to $3,- 
700,874,289 of which $1,460,886,313 had been obligated 
and $1,100,645,560 paid out. Allocations pending ap- 
proval totaled $259,733,866 and the unallocated fund 
remaining of the $4,000,000,000 appropriation was 
$39,391,845. 

This distribution of funds indicates that the purpose 
has been to keep up relief until work relief could be sub- 
stituted and to stress work relief in preference to public 
works because work relief could be put into effect more 
quickly. However, it has raised important questions as 
to the relative value- to the communities and the nation 
of expenditures made for work relief compared to the 
more substantial public works, and as to the reaction 
of the states and communities when the public works they 
have planned are made impossible. Doubtless the govern- 
ment will continue to spend a great deal yearly to complete 
projects undertaken and to provide work which will sup- 
plement industrial production and construction. Further- 
more, the large amount of money appropriated and 
allotted which has not been spent will continue to be an 
important factor in encouraging recovery. On September 
12 it was announced that during the last two years the 
Public Works Administration had allotted $1.270,000,000 
for non-federal construction of which only $285,000,000 
had been spent. Its allotments for federal projects totaled 
$1,150,000,000 of which only $618,000,000 had been spent. 

On November 29 the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration announced that it had spent a total of $3,694,- 
000,000 since May, 1933. At the peak of the program 
over 20,000,000 individuals benefited by the payments. 
Although unemployment, Harry L. Hopkins, the Admin- 
istrator, estimated, was decreased by 3,000,000 between 
1933 and 1935, “the relief burden continued to grow” 
because “more families were exhausting their resources 
than were returning to jobs.” On December 4 Robert 
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A. Nathan, formerly consultant on unemployment statis- 
tics for the Committee on Economic Security, announced 
the results of a study in which it is estimated that nearly 
5,000,000 persons have been re-empioyed in private under- 
takings since March, 1933. However, 817,000 were added 
to the rolls of the jobless with the result that there was a 
net increase of only 4,183,000 in employment. The peak 
of unemployment was 15,071,000 in March, 1933, and Mr. 
Nathan estimates that 10,915,000 were still unemployed 
in September, 1935. Persons among the “self-sustaining 
unemployed”—that is persons living on their savings or 
with assistance of friends and relatives—will continue 
to exhaust their resources and apply for relief because 
they cannot find jobs. 

This is a factor which doubtless worried the Confer- 
ence of Mayors that met in Washington on November 19 
and sought assurance that the government will not stop 
work relief next July. The President assured them that 
the government “does not propose to let people starve 
after the first of July any more than during the past few 
years.” Some well-informed social workers point out 
that this answer may not be sufficient because relief has 
never been adequate and it is uncertain that private em- 
ployment will absorb enough of those on relief so that 
the states and localities can bear the burden of caring for 
the remainder. Furthermore, if work relief is to be con- 
tinued the problem will be to devise projects which can 
be carried on without competing with private business. 
The same will be true for public works. 

Expenditures for relief and work relief have helped to 
create a market for business and continue to do so. If 
business cannot put the unemployed to work so that they 
will have more purchasing power than they receive from 
relief or work relief, a decrease in relief and work relief 
will cut off part of the market which business supplies. 
Any attempt to balance the budget by cutting off relief 
before business can give the workers jobs represents an 
effort to reduce taxes and government borrowing at the 
expense of some of the most unfortunate members of 
society. The result will be the same if the total burden 
of relief could be placed on the states and localities. Ex- 
perience has shown that private charity cannot possibly 
be relied on to fill in the gap. 


Attitudes Toward Big Business 


In an effort to discover the attitudes of a cross-section 
of the population toward large corporations, C. M. 
Chester, president of the General Foods Corporation, 
carried on a survey among 8,000 persons in all parts of 
the country. He discovered that 63.9 per cent believe that 
the wages paid by large corporations are too low; 33.1 
per cent that they are “about right”; and three per cent 
that they are too high. Mr. Chester insists that it can be 
demonstrated that large corporations maintain wage 
scales 10 to 20 per cent higher than those of small com- 
panies. The belief that the wages are too low is more 
prevalent in urban than in rural sections. Many farmers 
felt that factory wages were too high. 

As to whether large corporations treat their employes 
well, Mr. Chester discovered that 36.6 per cent of those 
surveyed believe that they do; 17.4 per cent believe the 
treatment is bad ; 46.4 per cent that it is “only so-so.” 

Mr. Chester evidently was interested in discovering the 
prevalent attitudes on the question of taxation and govern- 
ment regulation of business. He found that 40.8 per cent 
believe taxes are too high; 33.3 per cent that they are 
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“about right”; and 25.9 per cent that they are too low. 
On the question of regulation of business, 43.3 per cent 
believe there is too much; 25.9 per cent that it is of the 
“right amount” ; and 30.8 per cent that there is not enough 
regulation. 

In response to a request for views on what size of busi- 
ness organization is best for the country 25.1 per cent 
favored small firms; 59.6 per cent medium sized com- 
panies ; and 15.3 per cent voted for large corporations. 

Mr. Chester sent the preliminary results of the survey 
to the heads of 200 large corporations and their replies 
indicated that they believe that the attitude of the public 
toward large corporations is in need of a corrective cam- 
paign. He insists that while business men “have developed 
the merchandising of our products to a scientific degree, 
the survey indicates that we have neglected the companion 
job of selling ourselves to the public and showing them 
what we have contributed to the economic and social 
growth of the nation. 

“About three-fourths of the populace depend upon busi- 
ness for a livelihood. It is, therefore, our duty to end 
the traditional reticence of business, and to correct the 
public’s misunderstanding of us. That is the obvious 
duty of good citizenship.” 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Jurisdictional disputes between trade unions in building 
construction have long been the bane of that industry. 
The basis of these disputes has been the determination 
to control opportunities to work and gain a livelihood. 
It is the same motive that pervades the entire economic 
system. For example, carpenters hang doors and when 
metal doors are introduced they seek to retain jurisdic- 
tion over that work. On the other hand the metal work- 
ers claim jurisdiction and an adjustment is necessary, 
otherwise the whole construction job is held up. 

On December 4, 1935, it was announced by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which has had great difficulty 
in adjusting jurisdictional disputes, that the 19 building 
trades unions have been reorganized into a Building 
Trades Department of the A. I. of L. and have agreed 
to submit disputes to a federal district court judge when 
the disputants cannot agree. 

This settlement is expected to bring general relief 
among builders and others closely associated with build- 
ing construction. Doubtless it will also bring rejoicing 
among union members who have been unable to work 
because a whole job was shut down by a jurisdictional 
dispute in which they were not concerned. 


National Income Tax 1934 


The Internal Revenue Bureau announced on Decem- 
ber 8, 1935, that of the 3,988,269 individual tax returns 
for 1934 filed up to August 31, 1935, there were 2,230,817 
who reported incomes of less than $5,000 and were non- 
taxable. The total net income of those filing these non- 
taxable incomes was $4,237,000,000, or an average of 
about $1,899. This large number of non-taxable incomes 
doubtless was due to the exemption of $2,500 for married 
people and single people who were heads of families. 

In 1934 there were 1,337,971 persons with taxable in- 
comes of less than $5,000. Their total income was $3,248,- 
000,000, or an average of about $2,427. In 1929 there 
were 1,447,418 with taxable incomes of less than $5,000. 
Their total income was $4,134,717,029, or an average of 
about $2,798. 
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The comparative number of persons having incomes of 
$1,000,000 and over in 1929, 1933, and 1934 is shown in 
the following table (with 000 omitted. ) 


Income Class 
51,000-$ 
51 ,500-$2,000 
52,000-$ 
53,000-$ 
54,000-$ 000 
Over $5,000 


The decrease in numbers of those having large net in- 
comes is due to differences in tax rates and income tax 
regulations between 1929 and 1934 as well as to the effects 
of the depression. 


In 1934 those in the $1,000,000-$1,500,000 income class 
paid an average tax of $630,706, those in the $2,000,000- 
$3,000,000 income class paid an average tax of $1,440,339, 
and the average tax of the whole group having incomes of 
$1,000,000 and over was $1,725,841. 


In the Currrent Periodicals 


Current History. (New York.) December, 1935. 

Roper, Daniel C., Secretary of Commerce. “Forward with the 
Constitution.”—The issue today is “whether there shall be a frank 
discussion of constitutional questions and whether, ultimately, it 
may be necessary to ask the people to express their collective will 
with Tespect to constitutional changes.” The effects of the de- 
pression “necessitated unprecedented and unparalleled activity on 
the part of the federal government” since “virtually all state, 
regional and industrial boundaries” had disappeared in the eco- 
nomic collapse. If “the. federal government does not have the 
proper authority to initiate and execute a program necessary to 
maintain the public welfare and provide a democratic distribution 
of benefits,” then the issue should be brought clearly before the 
people so that the Constitution can be suitably amended. “The 
first requirement of progressive society is a progressive constitu- 
tion. 


Religious Education. (Chicago.) October, 1935. 

Wood, Leland Foster, secretary of the Committee on Marriage 
and the Home, Federal Council of Churches. “An Educational 
Approach to Marriage.”—Marriage should mean “not simply an 
adjustment of two completed personalities, but a process in which 
two developing personalities help each other on the way.” Among 
“the handicaps to wholesome education for family living” are 
licentiousness, prudishness, the failure to conceive of love as “a 
thing to be built up, perpetuated and beautified,” and the lack of a 
normal social life. Young people should realize that love must 
be kept as well as won; that “success in marriage is a high 
achievement” and not an accident that marriage is “a relationship 
of persons living a complete life”; that sex life may become “a 
beautiful experience of love in marriage” ; that there should be 
mutuality in sex experience. The “main contribution that leaders 
in religious education can make is in promoting wholesome and 
reverent thought about marriage.” 


Social Work Today. (New York.) December, 1935. 


Van Kleeck, Mary, director of industrial studies, Russell Sage 
Foundation. “Sources of Power for the Social Work Program; 
Do We Need a Labor Party?”—The “basic interest” of social 
workers lies in “sustaining the cultural and educational services 
of society; and these can only be sustained fully if the policies of 
government are directly related to raising the standards of living 
of the people.” The adoption of such governmental policies 
depends largely on “a much larger measure of influence by 
workers and farmers.” A labor party is needed for this purpose, 
and social workers should assist in its development. In order to 
do this they must be organized so that their collective experience 
may be available for the formulation of programs. 


Political Science Quarterly. (New York.) December, 1935. 
Orchard, Dorothy J. “Man-Power in China.”—This article is 
part of a study of the industrialization of the Far East, under the 


auspices of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences of 
Columbia University. China has two great resources for indus- 
trialization: “abundant labor and a large home market.” China’s 
“age-long — economy .. . can no longer support the 
population. . . . New occupations are imperative.” The resources 
for manpower ‘include the migrants to Manchuria and to other 
countries for whom fewer opportunities are now open, surplus 
farm labor, soldiers and bandits, coolie labor, female labor, and 
child labor. “Through slavery, apprenticeship, factory labor, home 
work and piece work, the children of the working class populatioa 
in China are contributing to their own support from as early ‘as 
six and eight years of age, many of them entirely self-supporting. 
This body of child labor is not inconsiderable, and it cannot be 
ignored in considerations of both the abundance and the cheapness 
of Chinese labor.” 


Political Science Quarterly. (New York.) December, 1935. 

Clark, Jane Perry. “Interstate Compacts and Social Legislation.” 
—Compacts have been made between states to provide for inter- 
state cooperation in a wide variety of activities. The consent of 
Congress, explicit or implicit, is required by the Constitution for 
these compacts. This, with the presidential veto, means that a 
certain amount of federal control is possible. It seems that such 
compacts may make possible interstate cooperation in the furthering 
of social legislation where federal action has been ruled unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme 


Harpers Magazine. (New York.) December, 1935. 

Clark, Bennett Champ. “Detour Around War.’—The Senator 
from Missouri shows the need for more effective legislation if the 
United States really plans to keep out of the next war. He asks 
for “mandatory embargoes on munitions and implements of war 
to belligerent nations ; for positive prohibition of loans and credits 
to warring countries ; and for the extension of embargoes to 
contraband articles other than those strictly defined as war imple- 
ments.” The old conception of neutral rights cannot be defended 
against two belligerents and “you cannot finance one side of a 
war and remain neutral.” The profits of a man who seeks them 
from war or war-torn countries ‘ ‘are his own business; let his 
risk be his own business too.” 


Atlantic Monthly. (Boston.) December, 1935. 


Simonds, Frank H. “The European Paradox.”—The “universal 
and previously unimaginable bouleversement” in attitudes in Europe 
is explained as recognition by Labor of the Fascist threat to the 
world of workingmen. The spectacle of the fate of labor in 
Italy, socialism in Austria, and especially of Social Democracy in 
Germany, convinced British Labor that the enemy is Fascism and 
the one effective weapon force; that “to survive it must fight.” The 
“peace plebiscite” drove the Tory government to support the 
League, thus becoming “the servants of the Labor opposition and 
the League the instrument not of conciliation but of conflict.” For 
“in practice the two ideas of peace and military sanctions are 
mutually exclusive.” So Mussolini found himself opposed not only 
by irritated Tory imperialism, but by an uncompromising British 
Labor. And, seeing that “the machinery of the League, under 
British compulsion, could be employed to shatter his prestige and 
to shake his regime, the European Left applauded the performance 
at Geneva. But it saw Geneva as a battleground and not as a 
seat of pacification.” 

Whatever the immediate outcome, British Labor stands “now 
committed to the destruction of Fascism by war” as the only 
effective means. 


Social Frontier. (New York). December, 1935. 


Coe, George A. “The Educational Frontier of the 
Churches."—The churches are today “teaching bodies that 
are supported by and conform to a social system that coun- 
teracts the ideals that are supposed to be taught.” Although 
some advance in social teaching has been made “the reality 
of the class struggle is not yet appreciated. The depth of 
the educational problem that still remains will be appre- 
hended only by those who can assess the contrast between 
what is most ethical in the cult of non-violence and what is 
most ethical in a workingman’s self-identification with the 
class struggle.” In spite of the many statements against war 
and against military training in the schools no “local congre- 
gation has really joined issue in a never-say-die struggle to 
eliminate the R.O.T.C. from a high school . Even in 
communities in which the cult of non-violence is preached, 
militaristic education still goes on substantially unhampered.” 
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